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Now’s The Time 




Soundcheck 


© All news plus Buddy Guy, the Gershwins 
@ Gone. By Richard Cook 
© Bill Bruford gets tested by Richard Cook 
@ Brian Morton chases the music matador 
@ Previewing a new series 
® Our definitive guide to the big bang 

® Invading his heart: Simon Reynolds 
© Ben Watson’s survey of spit 

© This month's tabulated trips 

@ Everything read hot 
© A blow-out with Stuart Nicholson 
© Max Harrison hears the new 
@ This month's choice of the choicest on record 
® Pays tribute to Miles Davis 









NOW’S presents . . . THE NEWS SECTION 

THE TIME 
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NOW’S presents 

THE TIME 



BUDDY GUY: GUITARIST 

\ by Phil McNeill 
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NOW’S 
THE TIME 


UK albums chart at number three in 
Guy at 


Os, why not Buddy 


The single is “Mustang Sally”, one of two album tracks 
featuring Jeff Beck, with Beck’s part recut to make him the 
featured soloist. In a way it’s a desperate ploy, but that’s how 
these things work in the 90s. Ever since Hooker’s break¬ 
through with “The Healer”, featuring Carlos Santana, and 
“I’m In The Mood” with Bonnie Raitt, any canny bluesman 

Moore’s Still Got The Blues LP put Albert King on MTV, and 
the most unlikely success of the lot has been Chuck Berry’s old 
pianist Johnnie Johnson, getting rave reviews for an avuncular 
album adorned by Keith Richards and Eric Clapton, who also 
plays on Guy’s LP. 

guest stars in reviving the blues. “Eric is something special to 
me, man,” he says. “He’s so famous, man, he just can’t go no 
wrong and I’m glad to be a friend of someone like that. Jeff 
Beck, that’s another special guy to me, what a guitar player! 
They have done so much for the blues, man, the way they loan 
a helping hand to peoples. They’re there whenever we need 
them, myself or John Lee Hooker or BB King or who else - 
and they don’t have to do that.” 

True enough: where are Led Zeppelin when it comes to 
repaying old debts? Guy’s brilliant album makes it impossible 
to understand how he could be ignored for so long, but he was 
— and his gratitude now comes from sheer relief. 

“You know I dedicated my life to this music and it scares 
me when you go by 12 years and don’t put anything out. For 
years you didn’t see the great Muddy Waters and the Howlin’ 
Wolf and people like that on television and MTV and so the 
young people didn’t have the slightest idea. It’s like if you got 
a good restaurant, if no one tells you about it, you’ll never 


George ‘Buddy’ Guy has eight children — three boys and 


1 and 13 by his 
vhom he lives in the Chicago 
>n the LP title track, he sings “I 

me to the door and said Grand- 
real incident, 
m his own son 


three girls by his first wife, 
current wife Jennifer, with 
suburb ofFlossmoor. When, 
stopped by my daughter’s 
phone/My little grandbaby c 
daddy you know there’s no one at home”, it 
In the mid-’80s things got so bad for Buddy, 
didn’t know who he was. 

“Several years ago the middle boy asked me for a guitar and 
went into how he’s crazy about Prince. He came back in a 
short time and said, ‘I’m playing some of those Prince licks, 
Daddy, who shall I listen to now?’ and I said, ‘If you like that 
kinda music I think I better collect you some Hendrix stuff. 
He said: ‘Who’s that?’ 

“When he had heard Hendrix he say, ‘Wow Dad, that 
Hendrix is bad. But you know what he said? He said he said he 
learnt some licks from you. I didn't know you could do that!’ 

“I said, ‘You never asked ." 


But as Guy says, if he never released a record or appeared on 
TV while his son was a teenager, why should he know? It 
wasn’t until Gregory was old enough to see his dad in a club 
that he finally got the message. "When he was learning, he 
used to say, ‘Bring me a big Marshall amplifier and I’ll jump 
on you out there’. So when he turned 21 about a year ago, he 
steps in the club and saw me playing at last - and when I 
finished, he said: ‘I don’t think I’m ready for you yet, Daddy’.” 

In some ways, Guy admits, his previous obscurity was his 
own fault. He and his old sparring partner Junior Wells 
developed a terrible reputation for selling their fans short. You 
only have to mention Junior’s name and he immediately 
begins apologising. 

“What happened, you know, not being into the market 
where you draw hundreds of people, Junior and I still played 
the small clubs. I love the small places, man, they have kept 
me going pretty good over the last 15 years. But if the guy 
who owned the club had to turn his house over (putting on two 
shows in an evening) just to make ends meet, that didn’t give 
us enough time to perform. They’d come in and say, ‘45 
minutes for Junior and Buddy’. 

“I sat and talk to Junior, I said, ‘We just killing ourselves 
because we not playing enough’. So we broke up and it’s 
working out fine - he’s happy (Wells’ current Alligator 
album. Harp Attack! with James Cotton, Carey Bell and Billy 
Branch, is a treat) and I’m happy too. But Junior and I are still 
the best of friends, and when we get the chance to play 
together again, we do.” 

The other thing Guy did wrong - in common with so many 
blues players - was to let himself be rushed in the studio. “The 
last album I did {Stone Crazy!), we didn’t get serious enough. 
We was on tour in France, we just passed through that day and 
had to be at the next gig tomorrow, so I didn’t have time to 
mess with it. A good album calls for a lot of work and time 
and I never did get the chance to say, ‘I don’t like that, I can 
do a better job’. It was always just do it and get the hell out of 

he rarely got to do things the way he wanted. “Every time I 
would go in the studio, someone was teaching me how to play. 
That’s why I got to thank Silvertone Records: they came in and 
say, ‘I want to bring you to London and let you play a Buddy 
Guy album’. I say, ‘Oh, I finally got my chance!’ 

“A couple more labels came to me about the same time 
Silvertone did, but I just liked it when they told me what they 
was going to let me do, which was be Buddy Guy. And that’s 
just what I wanted to be all my life. It’s about time.” 

Buddy Guy is touring Britain this month. The dates are: London 
Town & Country Club November 17, 18 and probably 19; 
Birmingham Town Hall 21; Manchester Free Trade Hall 22; 
Edinburgh Playhouse 23; Glasgow Royal Concert Hall 24. The tour 
is sponsored by Ferguson Jazz and Blues. * 
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NOW’S presents . 

THE TIME 


THE GERSHWINS RESTORED 

by Mike Fish 


Just as the classical lobby has been hung up on 
authentic readings on period instruments, maybe it’s now the 
turn of the musical to receive the same sort of restorative 
treatment. John McGlinn’s work on the likes of Show Boat has 
been followed by an exceptional initiative to put some of the 
classic Gershwin musicals back into recorded circulation via 
painstaking research and recreation. We’ve already had Girl 

of restorer Tommy Krasker and musical director John Mauceri 
have put together a complete Strike Up The Band. 

Krasker, a chirpy, smiling New Yorker, regards the show as 
a particular masterpiece of its day. “Some of their other shows 
have some wonderful tunes with a rickety libretto, but this 
was the first Gershwin show which has real merit as a theatre 
piece. Yet its original run was a failure. It opened in 1927 out 
of town and had its major run for two weeks in Philadelphia. 
Then it closed. It was the kind of show which critics adored 
and audiences wouldn’t come to. An anti-war satire that made 
fun of profiteering, politicians, even the public to some 
extent. But audiences weren’t interested in being criticised. It 
was a very self-satisfied country at that time.” 

Krasker’s work was sponsored by Lenore Gershwin, Ira’s 
widow, whose beneficence brought about the revival of Girl 
Crazy and proved inspirational in reassessing the Gershwin’s 
legacy. Sadly, Mrs Gershwin died in August, but her intro¬ 
ductory note to the record offers a touching memento of her 
endeavours. Krasker chose to do a ‘compilation’ restoration, 
which includes some of the material from the revised 1930 
edition of the show amongst the original songs: “They softened 
the satire a great deal, brought in two burlesque comics, gave 
it much more vaudeville schtick - about 80 per cent of the 
material was different. But we’re more used to serious subjects 
in musical theatre now, and I think the original score has its 

Times change - singers sing differently, musicians inflect in 
another way. How authentic can such a revival be without it 
sounding archaic? 

“We try to find a balance. I’m always aware, when I’m 
restoring shows, that they’re written to be performed. The 
Gershwins were the first to tailor songs to a performer. We 
don’t allow any kind of back-phrasing, or any kind of 
crooning. But ways of singing have changed. If you tried to 
get people to sing the way Gertrude Lawrence would sing, it 
would sound uncomfortable. We have musicians who can play 
in a period style but who can also bring their own life to it. 

"Strike Up The Band was the first show to feature belters. 
The style that followed, with Ethel Merman and Ginger 



Rogers, was belting. It's hard to find stylists who can handle 
the older way, because people aren’t trained to sing in the 
light, lyric way of the early 20s.” 

Krasker’s restoration took an awesome amount of dedica¬ 
tion. He wrapped up Girl Crazy in a year, but because so few 
of the orchestrations for Strike Up The Band survived — a 
commonplace problem with all of the pre-war masterpieces of 
the American musical - he had to do a lot more rebuilding. 
This one took four years. Jazz followers will recognise the style 
of Dick Hyman’s Overture, and most of the other orchestra¬ 
tions seem to muster a contemporary zest with the right, 
just-slightly-faded sound of an original timbre. 

What does the record sound like? As with Girl Crazy , 

little recessed. But it’s hard to disagree with Krasker’s view' of 
the score. There is a lot of marvellous Gershwin here - not just 
the famous title song, “The Man I Love” and “Soon”, but 
“Typical Self-Made American”, “17 And 21” and a number of 
other tunes that match the sly sting of George S Kaufman’s 
book. Mauceri has the measure of it all, and the cast sound, 
well, authentic. 

There is much more Gershwin to be discovered: Pardon fAy 
English , Ira and Kurt Weill’s Lady In The Dark , even the 
originals of Oh Kay! and Lady Be Good and Funny Face. Then 
we can move on to Rodgers and Hart, Porter and Kern. For a 
start. But this will do for now. 

Both Girl Crazy and Strike Up The Band are available on 
Elektra Nonesuch. * 
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TAKE YOU AROUND 
THE WORLD 
(For A Song) 

WITH THIS SPECIAL LOW PRICE COMPILATION 

AROUND THE WORLD (For A Song) 

Produced and compiled by MICKEY HART 

A collection featuring recordings from Tibet to Brazil, 

New Guinea to Latvia. _ 

Diverse and authentic music, recorded digitally for , ' 0< fu Ce . 
utmost fiHplitv Each sprtinn is now rplpasprl in its 


utmost fidelity. Each section is now released 
own right as part of the "World" 
RCD00217/RACS 



BABATUNDEOLATUNJI 

DRUMS OF PASSION: 

THE BEAT 

Tribal rhythms meeting urbar 
city life, accompanied on guil 
by Carlos Santana. 

RCD 10107/RACS 

DRUMS OF PASSION: 

THE INVOCATION 

A composition honouring 
the Orishas, the Gods of the *4 
Yoruban people. "If the ea 
makes a sound in its orbit i 


USTAD SULTAN KHAN: SARANGI 


For further information contact: 

RYKODISC EUROPE 
PO BOX 2401 
LONDON W2 5SF 

Tel: 071-727 7480. Fax: 071-229 4190 
Distributed by Pinnacle Records. 


VARIOUS: MUSIC OF UPPER 
AND LOWER EGYPT 










MILES 

DAVIS 

25 . 5.26 - 28 . 9.91 

Richard Cook reflects on 
the great trumpeter’s passing. 
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STAR 

Ian Garbarek/Miroslav Vitous 
Peter Erskine 





THE CURE 

Keith larrett/Gary Peacock 
lack Delohnette 


Hear 'STAR' and 'THE CURE' 
on the Virgin listening posts between 
12 and 25 November in the following 
mega stores: 

BELFAST • BIRMINGHAM • BRIGHTON 
CARDIFF ■ DUBLIN • EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW ARGYLE ST. AND UNION ST. 
LEEDS ■ LONDON OXFORD ST. 

& MARBLE ARCH ■ NOTTINGHAM 


Available now - the new illustrated ECM catalogue. 

Pick up yourfree copy when you purchase any ECM CD, LP or MC from a VIRGIN megastore. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED: 


T l 7 






EXTENSIONS ROAD TO SAINT IVES KOLN CONCERT 

Dave Holland/Steve Coleman |ohn Surman - Solo Saxophone Keith larrett - Solo pianc 
Kevin Eubanks/ & Keyboards 

Marvin 'Smitty' Smith 


Pal Meiheny&lyle Mars 



So Falls Wkhila Falls 


AS FALLS WICHITA, SO 
FALLS WICHITA FALLS 
Pat Metheny/Lyle Mays 
Nana Vasconcelos 



















INVISIBLE JUKEBOX 
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out there and 
back 


The Ericle of Dolphi fell silent - as oracles eventually 
must — on June 29th 1964. He died of a sugary confusion in 
the blood in the city that once represented all the contradic¬ 
tions and divisions of the age. Berlin had drawn him back for a 
last time. They were still building and refining the Wall when 
Dolphy played the Funkturn Exhibition Hall at the end of 
August 1961. Dolphy was then going single through Europe, 

pick-up bands. As if to underline his by then almost uncanny 
technical superiority and his profound artistic loneliness, he 
included in each performance an unaccompanied reading of 
“God Bless The Child”, carved out of space on bass clarinet; no 
one previously had made that brutally unfeasible horn sing, or 
sing at a lark’s height, far beyond its orthodox register. 

“God Bless The Child” is one of the essential modern jazz 
performances and Berlin seems a perfectly appropriate setting 
for it. Like the Wall, it merely accentuates the history it 
purports to bisect. Though no conservative, Eric Dolphy was 
inescapably a traditionalist; if his music lacks the sudden 
alienating wallop of an equivalent dose of Ornette Coleman or 
Cecil Taylor, or the huge emotional range of John Coltrane, its 
strangeness is even less quantifiable for being conveyed in a 
(relatively) familiar harmonic tongue. “God Bless The Child” 
even echoes the physical appearance of the Wall - pre-stressed 
slabs of sound and melody fantastically graffitized - and of a 
city controlled by one or another grand dialectic but decked 
out, both sides, in rococo finery. 

It’s significant, and not a little sad, that when Dolphy did 
find a sympathetic and amenable partner, in the shape of 
trumpeter Booker Little, not only was the relationship fated 
(Little died horribly of uraemia, again in 1961) but the most 
memorable product of their brief collaboration turns out to be 
another Dolphy solo. Far Cry was the only studio album he 
was to make with Little at hand (Out Front , recorded in March 
1961, was Little’s album through and through, and a rare 
instance of Dolphy not dominating his environment) yet its 
most extraordinary track is the alto saxophone solo “Tenderly”, 
a piece that anticipates virtually every technical and structural 
device on Anthony Braxton’s much over-praised For Alto. 

With Little, Dolphy had explored the ruins of bebop. The 
trumpeter replaced the familiar fractured lines with something 
longer and more lyrical. Dolphy was as resistant to Chariie 
Parker’s vertical take-offs from the top of the chord as he was 
to Coltrane’s harmonic fantastications. Indeed, his relationship 
with Coltrane has been much over-emphasised, for largely 
sentimental reasons; they were aesthetically quite at odds, and 
Dolphy’s inclusion in the great Quartet at the cold end of 1961 
caused more than a little resentment. Apart from Little, the 
only musician who provided Dolphy with the kind of environ¬ 
ment his music demanded was his fellow-Angelean Charles 
Mingus, to whom he returned for a final triumphant stint in 
the year of his death. 


Brian Morton reassesses the celebrated \ 
but misunderstood career 
and contribution of 
the great Brie Dolphy. 


Outward Bound Original Jazz Classics OJC 022; 
Out There Original Jazz Classics OJC 023; 

Far Cry Original Jazz Classics OJC 400; 

Berlin Concerts Enja 3007 9 807605/ & 882960; 
The Copenhagen Concert Prestige P 240277; 

In Europe 1-3 Original Jazz Classics OJC 413/4/6; 
Stockholm Sessions Enja 3055; 


Dolphy’s West Coast upbringing afforded him a 
brief contact with the apostolic roots of bop. In 1949, he 
recorded a dozen sides with the red-hot Roy Porter band. It 
was ten years before he was asked to record again, but Dolphy 

mysterious utterances in his native tongue. In 1958, he joined 
the Chico Hamilton Quintet, a post previously held by Buddy 
Colette and Paul Horn, and for which his growing facility on 
flute and bass clarinet in addition to alto saxophone fitted him 
perfectly. Dolphy’s quietly meditative presence on Jazz On A 
Summer's Day is one of the most memorable moments in the 
film. After five albums with Hamilton, Dolphy moved on, 
cutting his own first album on All Fools’ Day I960. Outward 
Bound brought together Freddie Hubbard, Jaki Byard, the 
bassist Ben Tucker (who may have got Dolphy the date) and 
the brilliant Roy Haynes on drums. After 30 years, it still 
stands up remarkably well; “God Bless The Child" apart, 
standards were never really the measure of Dolphy’s genius, 
but on “On Green Dolphin Street” here, he and Hubbard 
prove themselves utterly at ease with pre- and post-bop 
approaches to the theme. 
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Eric Dolphy 


Carter, Mai Waldron and, most productively, George Russell, 
with whom he traded valuable insights on the division and 
misprision of the harmonic sequence. And, of course, he 
toured Europe with Coltrane. By the end of 1961, Coltrane's 
statement of the theme to “Naima” had become almost 
perfunctory, a peck on the cheek rather than the billowing 
embrace of Giant Steps and afterward. In Sweden, Dolphy 
seizes on the theme and turns it into something quite 


es nothing other than itself. 

T r y t o visualise the music of the great modernists for a 
moment. Bird’s supposed flights and swoops are now so 
ingrained an image nothing will blur or ground them. 
Coltrane’s spiralling ascensions. Taylor’s, yes, dancing leaps in 
space. Coleman’s unruly train racketing and howling over the 
spaces of the South West. And Dolphy? It’s hard to think of 
him as anything with that much external movement. A bubble 
chamber or Leyden jar, maybe, or perhaps just a jar. With an 
imp inside, and no urgency to set it free. Dolphy has been 
undervalued most because he chose to work in the inner space 
v of jazz harmony, concentrating on its external conformation as 


daries to be confronted and followed along 
and asymmetries, not just promiscuously 



^ breached. Dolphy’s finest music gives away almost nothing of 
■£“ himself. The “emotion” which Little claimed was freed by the 


patient distortion of the diatonic scale wasn’t emotion in the 
conventional sense at all, but a kind of intellectual energy with 
a vastly greater kinetic charge. 


Nineteen-sixty was an almost bizarrely busy year for Dol- Dolphy’s music recedes but never quite disintegrates as we 

phy, yielding an eventual 16 albums, sometimes in contexts try to take possession of it. Out To Lunch, his very finest 

that scarcely flattered his talents. In addition to his own achievement, is a near-perfect collective enterprise, as disting- 

second record as leader, Out There, he played with Oliver uished by Tony Williams’s broken-field drumming, Richard 
Nelson, Ken McIntyre, John Lewis, Abbey Lincoln, Mingus, Davis’s symphonic bass and Bobby Hutcherson’s tightly 

a truly forgettable Latin jazz quintet which even completists percussive vibes, as by Hubbard’s and Dolphy’s urgent 

could safely ignore, and - dipping into the Third Stream - soloing. In 1987 Wire readers voted Out To Lunch their top jazz 

John Lewis. In December, he played the bass clarinet part in album of all time. Among musicians - including those 

Ornette Coleman’s Free Jazz double quartet, an uneasy, hardened modernists who christened him the Ericle of Dolphi 

colourist’s role in a notably inchoate performance. Later the - his reputation is paramount. Yet there is a strong sense that 

very same day, out in Hackensack, New Jersey, he recorded Far Dolphy can safely be left on the shelf, like a household god or a 

Cry with Little, and it’s hard not to speculate what was going piece of fractured pottery that combines disturbing incom- 

through his mind on the car ride out of New York City with pleteness with every promise of ultimate aesthetic beauty. 


the final twinned bars of Coleman’s piece still ringing in his Dolphy is more than a torso from the wreckage of bop. His 


and gnomic, 


like 


In 1954, out on the Coast, Dolphy had lent - or rather fundamental; when, on his (so-called) Last Date, at the end o 

given — a badly strung-out Coltrane enough cash to get back to “Miss Ann”, he spoke of 

Philadelphia. Favours in music are usually returned in gigs. recapture it again” - he wasn t making an abstract metaphysic 

Dolphy arranged much of the music for Africa!Brass and al point, but a sternly practical one. That he lived so short 

played on Coltrane’s still underrated Ole, where he originally time was a tragedy. That he has been listened to so casually is 
appeared disguised as “George Lane”. He recorded with Ron worse one. 


recapture it again” - he wasn t making an abstract metaphysic¬ 
al point, but a sternly practical one. That he lived so short a 
time was a tragedy. That he has been listened to so casually is a 


i his (so-called) Last Date, at the end of 
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L SPRING 


WAS FREE.© 









WIN THE 

PERFECT PRESENT 

for a loved one this 

Christmas! And read it before you give it to them! 



WH SMITH 


The Illustrated Story Of Jazz is Keith Shadwick’s expert popular 
guide to the people who made the sounds, and the sounds they 
made, from the old Basin Street Days to the all-electric 
present, covering ragtime, blues, swing, bebop, fusion, and 
the revolutionary 60s. It’s an accessible, fascinating, lavishly 
appointed study, packed with entertaining and illuminating 
stories, quotations and photographs, nearly 200 pages in 
attractive coffee-table format, and a foreword by Phil Woods. 


Thanks to our friends at W.H. Smiths, The Wire is offering 
this excellent book as a prize in our PRE-SEASON SEASON¬ 
AL BEANFEAST competition. All you have to do to claim it 
for your own (that’s to say, your loved one’s), is answer the 
three easy questions below: 

1. Which Chattanooga-born blueswoman’s record sales are 
often claimed to be the only thing that kept Columbia afloat 
during the Depression? 

2. Which blind reedsman recorded the LP Rip, Rig & Panic 
during the early 60s? 

3. Which European-born string bass player played in the first 
Weather Report line-up? 


Write your answers on a postcard please, marking it 
PRE-SEASON SEASONAL BEANFEAST, and send it to The 
Wire , Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London W1P 5PN. 
If you forget your own name and address, you may get pulled 
out of the hat, but you won’t be sent your rightful prize. The 
first correct card shaken out of our Jazz Tombola wins - and 
the editor’s decision is final, and that’s that. Closing date is 20 
November 1991. 
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FIRST RELEASE 



ARCUS 

BARRY GUY 
BARRE PHILLIPS 



LAPHROAIG 



TEN BRACING YEARS IN THE CLEAN 
SEA AIR WOULD BE CHARACTER 
BUILDING FOR ANYONE. 


This is an exemplary tale without a cold shower in sight. It 

on a wayward spirit. Laphroaig. Malted, mashed and distilled 
within feet of the Atlantic, our young subject is left to 

on, redolent of the ocean and with an unmistakable rich, 

SINGLE ISLAY MALT. AS UNIQUE AS THE ISLAND ITSELF. 
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The Mozart bicentenary has brought about countless 
records, tributes, and other manifestations of music s heritage 
industry. But surely none have approached the occasion with 
as much spirit, wit and sacriligious intensity as Not Mozart, 
the truly extraordinary series of five programmes which the 
BBC will be screening this month. 

will be familiar to all who’ve followed the presentation of 

offered five composers the opportunity to create a personal turn 
out of Mozart’s legacy, each in the context of a 30-minute 
film. Hence there is Louis Andriessen’s music adorning a 
bizarre tableau created by Peter Greenaway, M Is For Man , 
Music, Mozart-, Judith Weir creates a tiny chamber opera out of 
Mozart's Scipio; H K Gruber races through a crazy piece of 
Peckinpah-meets-Keystone, Bring Me The Head Of Amadeus-, 
and the beloved Misha Mengelberg fashions a characteristically 
tragi-comic score for a bizarre parable by Anthony Garner, 
WAM! Limited. 

Possibly the finest of the quintet, though, is Jeremy 


Newson’s Letters, Riddles And Writs. Michael Nyman's score 
offers a moving colloquy to Mozart’s music, and the film — in 
which Ute Lemper appears as W.A.M. and Haydn and 
Beethoven conduct their own inquiry into their colleague s life 
— is a small, perfect gem. 

Conceived and realised away from the immediate glare of 
the Mozart industry — many of the above names will be 
heavyweights to The Wire readers, but perhaps to not so many 
more — it’s both a refreshing antidote and a useful immersion 
for everyone bored by Mozart hype but still interested in 
Mozart. Since much of the material spins off from only the 
slightest of Mozartian corollaries, there’s no authenticity for it 
to get bogged down in. Morreau’s idea of letting the compos¬ 
ers run as wild as they dared pays off in stand-alone music, and 
with Greenaway and the other directors comparably chal¬ 
lenged, the final results are as remarkable as one might have 
hoped. Gruber sets the tone at the very start of his episode: he 
goes to bed, vowing to sleep until wretched 1991 is over! * 

Not Mozart begins its weekly screening on BBC2 on 3 November. 







The history of Modern Music has lasted maybe a little over 
75 years: over-invoked but under-examined, Punk Rock, as 
measured from the November 1976 release of “Anarchy In 
The UK”, occupies only a fifth of that history chronological¬ 
ly, and - as yet - almost none of it analytically. 

Yet its artistic and social effects are today so widely 
scattered and also so ubiquitously pervasive that seeing 
them clearly may actually be impossible, which surely 
suggests it’s time some attempt was made to get perspec¬ 
tive on these effects, especially - for us - as they touch 
so-called “serious” music. Over the next 20-odd pages, we 
intend to do just that. 


UNFINISHED 

BUSINESS... 

Punk Rock 
15 years on 



Health 


Much (though not all) of the music The Wire 
exists to cover, from Courtney Pine to Steve 
Martland, could only have survived in pockets of 
possibility ripped open when the original Punk 
community shattered so violently. Much of the rest 
of it exists in precise consequence of earlier utopian 
anti-music music ruptures (dada, 12-tone, bruitism, 
bebop, Darmstadt, Cage, free jazz, underground 
rock), a tradition of resistance that is at the very 
least echoed by Punk (and which it - arguably - 
consummates). 

In so short a space, there’s no way to begin to 
cover such topics in depth. Jon Savage’s Pistols-biog 
England’s Dreaming (reviewed here) and Greil 
Marcus’ Liptick Traces (a 500-page disquisition on 
the possible meanings of “Holidays In The Sun”) 
are both exhaustively researched, lectern-bible 
weight tomes. In the end, even they ask far more 
questions than they answer. 









shadow behind the heart 

Mark Sinker reviews the book that’s stirring up old battles and starting new ones. 


England’s Dreaming: Sex Pistols & Punk Rock 

by Jon Savage 
Faber £17.30 hb 

Fifteen years ago, and for a little over a year after 
that - November 76 to February 78 - a small band of people 
embarked, hardly knowing what they were committing them¬ 
selves to, on a stupid, sordid, tragic, utopian adventure. Just 
for a giggle, they said, let’s change the world. 

Jon Savage was an insider-observer during those times. This 
book, representing some ten years of work, pieced together 
from more than a hundred interviews and a vast archive of 
ephemera, is the story - a story - of what actually happened, 
from Malcolm McLaren’s early plans to final outcome, of who 
was there and what they did. It’s a story of 430 King’s Road as 
a UK version of Warhol’s Factory, with its gathering of bright 
misfits and ill-starred undergrounders, a story of the volatile, 
explosive relationship between McLaren and Johnny Rotten, 
from first fascination to later, bitterly overstated mutual 
hatred, through the early shows and the implausibly fast 
detonation of wider reaction, to “Anarchy”, to Bill Grundy, to 
“God Save The Queen” and the Jubilee and national pariah 
status, to the final, dreadful US tour, dissolution, Sid’s doom, 
and a nightmare of legal entanglement. 

It’s also a story of why it happened when and where it did, 
and — more importantly, because so often taken so for granted 

- why against all odds it had such a vast, far-reaching effect: 
the beginnings of a story of what came after, which we 
continue to live through. A story of how four spitting, 
cussing, anti-social London teenagers could become moral- 
political icons to dissident youth (and others) from Washing¬ 
ton to Moscow and beyond, of how a lurching high-profile 
hedonism inspired a worldwide teen-wave of furious self- 
interrogation (where any fun was probably a trap), of how the 
sounds they made and the shapes they threw left, in his words, 
“trails that have continued to hang in the sky ever since, 
longer than anyone could have possibly imagined or wished.” 

It’s a five-act tragedy, a story of death, drugs and hatred, of 
puritan desperation and apocalyptic confidence, of triumph in 
failure and failure in triumph. A story that starts bizarrely, 
with an arty anarchist and his pervy Kings Road trousershop, 
and an urchin lout from Finsbury Park who unleashes a demon 
in himself and his generation. A story that gets stronger and 
more terrible: as Simon John Ritchie, a smart, sensitive, 
rigorously idealistic, unfocussed child-turned-fan-turned-star 

- named Sid after a hamster, and Vicious because he wasn’t 
(then) — fashions himself, out of confused rage and massive 
nebulous disappointment, into a self-destructive mass- 
marketed cartoon. 

It’s a story so unlikely it couldn’t possibly happen, except 
that it did, an elementally compelling moral fable which 
accelerates towards a horrible end, a fable about the duty to 
transform yourself and the world, and how it is when you fail 
(and how it is when you succeed). It’s a huge story crushed into 
a tiny story, of the simultaneous acting out, deliberately and 


unconsciously, of all the best and worst possibilities in Popular 
Culture, its fascisms and its freedoms, its casually primitive 
simplicities and its unguarded and strangely subtle innova- 

Always to date the story’s telling has been partial and 
self-serving, as 80s careerists repositioned themselves away from 
the lows, nuzzling up to the highs. Maybe this version is also: I 
wasn’t there(if I had been, my judgement would also be suspect). 
But this is the first time all the explosive contradictions contained 
in all the voices and all the visions have been brought back 
together, the first time its original, ownerless, uncontrolled 
collectivity has been respected. 

The story of Pop is a story of demands, underclass demands 
made on and through a medium developed by black Amer¬ 
icans, and borrowed in the 60s, dimly understood, for an 

Punk was Pop’s getting of wisdom, its blasting of illusions - 
drugs are dumb, sex is boring, your future dream is a shopping 
scheme, NO FUTURE NO FUTURE NO FUTURE. Which 
is also a recognition that demands should run deeper, towards 
escape from community prejudice. From class stereotype. 
From gender trivia. That they didn’t run deeper made the rage 
all the greater. 

The unanswered question — how good were they? — is 
unanswerable. So’s the other one: where would Lydon’s 
intelligence and volcanic anger have surfaced if Punk hadn’t 
happened? This is the fact of it: no future musicology will ever 

anti-musician’s terrifying vocal improvisation in “Belsen Was 
A Gas”, on his last night as a Sex Pistol, as he drives the 

absolute disgust, at himself, at his audience, at the world: for 
having had a Belsen in the first place, and then for letting him 
to sing about it (or worse, for requiring him to when no one else 
would). 

In his Pistols-study, Lipstick Traces, Greil Marcus quotes 
founder-dadaist and latterly respectable New York 
psychoanalyst Richard Huelsenbeck, at the end of his long 
life, looking back across more than half a century: “And so as a 
doctor I was a success, and as a dadaist (the thing closest to my 
heart) I was a failure.” The point, says Marcus, “is not to ask 
what he meant; that was his business. The point is to ask what 
it would mean to live with that kind of phantom in your 
heart.” British Pop Culture — still, for whatever reasons, an 
imprint for everyone else’s - has been trapped in a feverishly 
endless present for a decade and a half (this week’s big thing 
has always meant, secretly, this week’s Sex Pistols), because it 
daren’t look an equivalent phantom full in the face: because of 
how it will have to measure itself, because that questioning 
might have to begin again. 

This book is only 550 pages long (excluding an exhaustive 
and invaluable discography), so obviously, if it’s the truth, it’s 
still not the whole truth. But it’s big enough, in scope and 
force, to reignite all the old arguments: about what happened, 
what didn’t and what still could. But also about why : which is 
the real challenge. jfc 
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N O ST A LG IA for an age yet to come 

Hopey Glass argues that 
Punk - as a PopCult outburst 
in and beyond the tradition of all 
vanguard art this century - still 
presents challenges to other 
serious musics, about the ways 
there are of changing things, 
and the reasons for it. 


1. “Anti-art was the start ” — x-ray spex 
Depends what you mean by “serious" music, you 
see. Depends what you mean by “good”, by “value”, and what 
you want words like this to go on and do. Depends on who 
makes the rules, and why, and why we let them. 

All down the century, some gleeful barbarian democrat has 
been switching the High and the Low. First to matter, for our 
purposes - when the switch came on-line HARD - is Bebop's 
mid-War reply to Stravinsky’s diffident overtures; yes, said 
Bird and Diz and the rest, we’re real live popular highbrow 
culture. Serious, plus funky on the floor. Not one, not the 
other, but both. A claim culture-mavens were mostly prog¬ 
rammed not to hear, with America still an apartheid state. 

Pop Art and Pop cruising one another, this was the next 
stage. They smashed through each other; briefly they turned 
into each other, one invoking mass reproduction culture 
(Warhol’s multiple Marilyns), the other (Blake’s Pepper cover 
everywhere) being it. The union fell apart when the big gallery 
money began to roll in, but for a while — blurring the 
proprieties, ramming open the possibilities, harassing the 
mandarins — avant garde doubts were given trans-Global 
momentum, brilliantly highlighted in the body of Pop. 

Punk - born in Bop’s black/white hipster underground, 
remade in the Factory’s dissident dream-academy - was more 
than simply a neat time to have lived through, long ago and 
far away. More than dressing to disgust: more than transient 
intensity for bored youth: it was also the final call on the trivial 
cheat of High Art. At the last time of asking, Pop Art in 
extremis, no longer simply celebrating MassCult emptiness, 
but insisting on it, everywhere. 

So, does this make it the antithesis of everything The Wire 
stands for? The enemy of quality, craft, reflective intelligence 
and the hunt for truer, deeper currents in sonic expression? 


Or is it the secret heart of what we’ve always been about? 
The angry challenge to mere comfort, the informed refusal to 
simply make do, to just take what we’re given without 
keeping on with the questions questions questions. 

Punk made all the strands of Pop it touched justify the 
attention paid them. It thrived on conceptual trouble-making, 
on improper connections: a decency-baiting energy in sym¬ 
biosis with tabloid impatience. Brutally quick to yell Next!, it 
demanded — in back of its colossal need to speak, and 
can’t-play-won’t-play primitivism of means - a speed of 
self-examination and swift departure that sharpened up critical 
instincts to a level of withering intolerance. Much music — till 
then confidently arrogant in its significance, its “seriousness” - 
stumbled, faltered, retreated or recanted. 

2. “No guarantee the stimulus will be perceived the same way ” — The 

Some people grew up before it. Some people grew up 
through it. Some people grew up after. Like any other event, 
to be sure, except that more than any other mere “event” (any 
event in Pop - which in our all-mediated world means any 
event anywhere), these three groups of people find it almost 
impossible to communicate. 

The first lot want to pretend nothing much happened: that 

confidence was simply youthfully misplaced, and now we’re all 
grownups together, and “seriousness” is back where it belongs, 
in old High Art and books and galleries. The third lot take all 
the blurs as read - everything’s Pop to them, and can they 
please get on with their times now, please. 

And the second lot are still doggedly taking their lives apart 
and putting them back together, trying to make sense of a 
teenage cataclysm that left all faith in anything no more than 
provisional. Which is very weird, and very widespread - and 
never discussed in public. Mad Max crusties, UltraGoth 
Queen-of-the-Night street fashions, you walk past them daily 
and you don’t even turn your head. At a look which yells 
we-are-the-undead or apocalypse-just-happened: didn't you notice ? 
Britain’s refusenik underground, as disenfranchised as any 
Eastern European youth or black American urbanite. Archaos 
Nation, clearly there but somehow invisible. The UK’s last 
significant export. 
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3. “Nostalgia for an age yet to come” - Buzzcocks/Penetration 
Easy to sneer at that dogged survivor’s look you catch in 
outsider eyes these days (as if we aren’t all undergrounders 
now). Easy to recall that first punk look, when everything still 
seemed possible - look at primordial punk icons Sue Cat- 
woman or Debbi Juvenile; look at pre-Grundy Rotten, the 
Slits. It’s defiant, for-the-moment, gleeful, funny and im¬ 
mediate and scary, a little damaged, a little deranged: “ Don’t 
know what we want, but we know how to get it . . .’’. 

There was another look. It didn’t surface till later, but only 
a very little later: “a sad, shadowed, older-than-God gaze into 

Advert’s eyes, in Penetration’s Pauline Murray’s, in Siouxsie’s 
(the girls in particular knew what they had to lose — before the 
gap closed, no vanguard art movement had so re-aligned 
sexual politics). In Rotten’s, as he realises the Kingdom isn’t 
coming: a hooded, unfooled desolation, which he hides, fast, 
when he knows he’s being watched. 

And in Sid’s eyes also, an emptiness, a broken-backed 
idealism betrayed: nostalgia for an age that never came. They 
knew all too well now that what they’d been trying for - if it 
could ever be - was only made harder by their failure. That 
busting through divisions is not the same as ending them, may 
in fact only reinforce them. Calling the bluff of every vanguard 
art movement this century, they’d learnt what could be done. 

Smugness kills - kills art, kills communication. No one 
with any claim on “seriousness” has a right to subcultural 
complacency: you may need room to develop, to strengthen 


Just Saying NO 

Caught between the echoes of far-away Punk rhetoric and local self-preservation, 
a generation of American youth threw themselves into the most unlikely teen-craze 

David Ciaffardini charts the rise and fall 
of the Straight Edge within US 
Hardcore — the revenge of the underage! 

ated lead singer of the infamous Germs - the first West Coast 
punk unit - also dropped dead after a needle session just as his 
band was being hailed by critics as the States’ heir apparent to 
the Sex Pistols’ legacy. To other punks, ingesting deadly and 
addictive substances began as initiation into the scene and 
quickly became business as usual: Johnny Thunders thoughout 
the 1970s and 1980s spiked perforated veins and rolled up his 
sleeves to taunt his audience — and the grim reaper — with fresh 
track marks. 

Against this context - charred bones, fried brains, punk 





of all: absolute abstinence. 

down. They gave the finger to anything that suggested music 
biz convention - rock stars, guitar solos, love songs, hippie 
hair . . . and self-indulgent substance abuse. 

But in reality, in private, many punks around the world 
danced to the same old sixties song: feed your head, blot out 
reality, find courage to rebel in pills, powders, pot, and that 
musician’s old standby, alcohol. 

Sid Vicious, the icon of in-your-face rebellion puking at the 
feet of the mainstream music industry, ended up falling to the 
same rock’n’roll cliche fate that sapped so many long-haired, 
bombastic, preening rock stars that punks scoffed at. He 
O.D.’d. In California, Darby Crash, the permanently inebri- 


yourself, out in the quiet. But in the end, if what you’re after 
matters, it matters to everyone, and it has to get to everyone. 
In a magazine devoted to “serious” music, no music is entitled 
to have its significance taken for granted. A call for a return to 

except when that’s the only way, to lay motivations bare, to 
wear deep ethics on the sleeve again. That haunted look is the 
key to unfinished business at hand: because it says it CAN be 
done. Because every now and then, it has been. sfc 
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punk” anthem released in 1980 by Washington DCs Minor 
Threat. Over the ensuing decade its influence throughout the 
United States punk community was phenomenal. Dozens of 
bands and their fans began calling themselves Straight Edge 
(“S.E.” in punk slang), swearing off illegal drugs, alcohol, and 
cigarettes. 

Minor Threat was a ferociously powerful and convincing 
force. In 1983 when they released “Out Of Step (With The 
World)”, with MacKaye shouting out “Don’t Smoke, Don’t 
Drink, Don’t Fuck", S.E. kids throughout the States began 
pledging themselves to celibacy as well. (This is especially easy 
when you’re too young and inexperienced to get any, anyway.) 
Minor Threat would later take pains in interviews explaining 
that “Don’t Fuck” questioned a casual drug-’em-and-plug-’em 
attitude toward sex that it wasn’t a call for asexuality. The 
damage was done. By 1985 “Straight Edge” was in full swing. 

The Dead Kennedys and Black Flag, the two most important 
early 80s punk bands in the U.S., neither of them specifically 
straight edge, were nonetheless fronted by teetotallers. The 
Kennedy’s leader Jello Biafra (who gave up pot because it “was 
boring”) found straight edge favour with his song “Too Drunk 
To Fuck”. Flag’s fiercely independent vocalist Henry Rollins, 


a close friend of Ian MacKaye, was also straight. “I don’t 
drink, I don’t smoke, I don’t take no drugs,” he told Flipside as 
early as 1981. Flag' songs like “Six Pack” and “TV Party” 
coincided with straight edge themes, but the “freedom of 
choice" tone left an ambiguity: the songs also became anthems 
for the party-til-you-puke punk faction. 

In the early 1980s Straight Edge was suddenly in step with 
the conservative political climate that grew up around it. 
President Ronald Reagan launched his national “Just Say No 
To Drugs” campaign. Soon every two-bit politician and 
clergyman was jumping to the podium issuing anti-drug 

punks — especially those with shaved heads or outrageous hair 
or any other signs of anti-social model — as much a matter of 
street survival as ideology. However, as might be expected, 
when straight edge became more mainstream a problem 
developed. How could bands retain a rebellious anti¬ 
authoritarian tone if the message is the same as government 
leaders they all despise? 

By the time George Bush became president in 1988 and 
escalated his nationwide “War On Drugs", non-straights 
(there were more than ever) were so sick and tired of being told 
what they could and couldn’t put into their bodies that they 
began attacking straight edge bands. 

Even committed straight edgers were disgusted by the wave 
of political and religious groups preaching straight edge 
messages along with propaganda urging intolerance and blind 
obedience to authority. Popular straight edge bands backed 

ing and smoking. Henry Rollins made it a point on Black 
Flag’s Slip It In album that despite his no dope, no smoke 

his addiction to cup after cup of coffee (“Black Coffee”). When 
Enigma Records plastered a “Walking And Rocking On The 
Straight Edge” sticker on 7 Seconds’ latest album, singer 
Kevin Seconds was ashamed. “I cringed when I saw it,” he told 
an interviewer from Maximum Rock N Roll. 

MacKaye broke up Minor Threat and launched a new band, 
Fugazi. He had to rephrase his straight edge rhetoric if only to 
survive. “We get so much shit from people who take drugs, we 
get attacked!”, he explained. “We don’t tell people what to 
do. We want people to think for themselves. Controlling 
things and not letting them control you, that’s basically what 
straight edge is." 

As we head into the 1990s, Straight Edge has faded. Many 
straight edgers were younger than legal drinking age when 
they entered the scene. Now that they can drink with legal 
impunity, the rationale for staying straight seems less and less 
relevant among the pressures of the adult world. 

It also seems that punks are realizing that rock and drugs 
may be bonded like Siamese twins. In the era of Acid House 
and drug proselytizing bands like Jane’s Addiction and Guns 
n’ Roses, Straight Edge rock sounds more an oxymoron than 
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European Echoes 

In the wake of the collapse of the 
Soviet Empire, many old hatreds 
have come surging back to horrible 
life - as witness present near-Civil 
War between Yugoslavian states 
Serbia and Croatia. Biba Kopf 
explains Punk's appeal in Eastern 
Europe before and after this 
collapse, and tells how the youth of 
neighbouring Slovenia used it to 
prophesy, tackle and perhaps even 
resolve some of these desperate 
inherited tensions. 

Fifteen years ago punk ripped wings off butterf¬ 
lies in Kings Road. Years later empires fall in the East. Would 
it be just a little too fanciful to imagine the cause of the 
present Eastern European chaos to be rooted in the rippling 
aftershocks through the world of the Rotten refusenik’s 
apocalyptic cackling? 

documented by western correspondents as walking indicators 
of dissent. To Easterners, punk was quixotic and exotic. It was 
also an extremely functional means of expressing a profound 
dissatisfaction with the state of things with a ferocity that 
disturbed and perplexed authorities. In states where physical 
culture was enshrined as the official popular culture, punk’s 
self-mutilated look was bound to scar deep for the very fact its 
revolt seemed to be turned in on itself. And here was, for a 
change, an influential cult that entirely suited the local 
economy. 

Across Eastern Europe punk quickly developed its own 
character out of and against a long held and traditional respect 
for the sung word. The cassette network dear to the punk ethos 
was already a fixed samizdat form in the east. Tape to tape 
copying was a far quicker means of spreading the word than 
the painstaking copying-out and beautiful hand-binding of 
forbidden books. Furthermore, instantly memorized punk 
songs were more immediately invigorating, uniting audiences 
in subversive chants that sometimes cleverly evaded the 
censors’ scissors - that is, on those occasions they went public. 
In martial law Poland one semi-legal postpunk group used to 
get the crowds chorusing “I want to beat a cop” while they 
themselves were singing “I want to be a human being”. You 
couldn’t hang a man just for wanting that little. 

But punk’s impact on Eastern balkanisation is perhaps best 
witnessed in the non-aligned state of Yugoslavia. Its part-free 
market economy and the relative freedoms its peoples enjoyed 
rendered it ripe for punk’s rot to set in. Especially in the 


a well-developed infra-structure in its capital city Llubljana’s 
Radio Student. In DJ Igor Vidmar, a free thinker well-versed 
in Marxist theory, punk found an enthusiastic champion. He 
could fast talk it past the suspicions of the controlling young 
communist organisations on the grounds of it being an 
authentic expression of working class alienation and revolt, 
even as his own love and understanding of it was at once more 
instinctive and more complicated. His encouragement of local 
groups like The Bastards and 92 helped initiate a debate about 
punk validity which many see as the beginnings of the broader 
democratic debate. In Laibach and its hydra-headed art terror 
organisation Neue Slowenische Kunst, the nascent democratic 
debate was presented with its profoundest challenge. 

“Laibach was a continuation of punk by other means,” 
enthused Igor Vidmar. Founded in 1980 around the death of 
Tito, their seeming endorsement of a non-aligned totalitarian¬ 
ism seemed to run counter to the very liberalising process that 

to adopt in these early, difficult post-Tito years, when a weak 
and doubting leadership would periodically clampdown on 
unofficial voices. Unsurprisingly, Laibach’s strange, disturb¬ 
ing fusion of rock, noise, nationalist, stalinist and nazi 
sloganeering and art was banned by a state uncertain of itself. 

Some Slovenians say the energies of the new democratic 
movement were released in arguments pro and contra 
Laibach. A discourse developed around them, and young 
intellectuals defined their own position in relation to 
Laibach’s right to exist. The rise in influence of the former 
communist youth magazine Mladina (Youth) coincided with 
the raised heat of the arguments around the vexedly important 
subject of Laibach and what they stood for. They were both a 
barometer and catalyst of free speech within Slovenia. People 
who cut their teeth on the Laibach question now hold positions 
within the government of the new Slovenian republic. 

When one of Laibach stated on Slovene TV, on the occasion 
of the group’s tenth anniversary coinciding with the republic’s 
plebiscite on independence from Yugoslavia, "ten years of 
Laibach is ten years of Slovenian government,” he was 

fabulous Laibach art, and by extension, Neue Slowenische 
Kunst, Europe was privileged to witness in advance the by 

and desires they enshrined and/or parodied and played out. 

Laibach: “Laibach itself is not a danger. The real danger 
exists in the people’s old fear of punishment. And out of this 
fear the seed of evil blooms. Our evil is its projection, meaning 
we are dangerous to those already dangerous to themselves.” 

Laibach is the Rotten cackle amplified louder than bombs 
presently falling in Yugoslavia. In 1976 nobody could ever 
have dreamed the impact of punk would grow this complex or 
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Wire’s reputation - as the foremost quartet of art-formalists 
to have come out of punk - has shrouded them in enigma. 
Now a three-piece, with a tell-all biography and a name-change 
that isn’t a name-change to talk to interviewers about, 
Mark Sinker finds them revitalised, chatty and, er, shrouded in enigma . . . 


“At the time, in the late 70s,” says Colin Newman 
simply, "we weren’t a Punk group. There was no way that 
anyone in the know would have called Wire a Punk group. 
Now, in the ’90s, who gives a fuck whether we were a Punk 
group or not? We were there — that’s what matters. We’re 
probably the only people who care whether we were or whether 

“I talked,” says Graham Lewis a little later, about a different 
point which turns out to be the same point, “to the president 
of our Japanese record company. He’s in his late 70s, a very 
distinguished gentleman. And through an interpreter I asked 
him what the record company had been doing that he liked. 
And he said they’d just been recording Glenn Miller’s music, 
with as many of the musicians as were in the original group as 

“And I asked. How does it sound? And he said, Exactly the 
same. I said, Well, that’s good. He said, Yes, it’s very good. 
It’s your perspective. The wonder and the excitement is in the 
things themselves - because they hold memories, and without 
memory, we aren’t. We don’t function.” 


Memory: in Spring 1979, their third LP 154 - a 
remarkable release on EMI, then a major label with a major 
morale problem - had served notice that whatever exactly it 
was that Punk had unleashed was already travelling far beyond 
the dreary inanity of “grownup” rock then (let alone now). 

The stripped-down density of their first record Pink Flag 
had already burst subtly beyond Punk’s own formal restric- 

structure could be intensified, restrung towards a delivery 
which sounded simultaneously one-colour and provocatively 
rich. The tentative expansions of their ideas - signalled by 
producer Mike Thorne’s use of synthesiser on the follow-up 
Chairs Missing — drew hardline punk criticism for its self- 
indulgence (“a case of the Pink Floyds” ran a typical dismissal). 




Wir 


Behind the attack lay the fact that Wire's first ideas had hit drift: menace gathers, along with other feelings less easy to 

hard: smarter punks wanted Punk to grow, but were name. They’ve fascinated themselves with repetition, at every 
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Wir 


Since Robert Gotobed, original Wire-drummer, resigned, 
they’ve lopped a letter off their name: Wir (pronounced 
‘Wire’). As they worked themselves ever deeper into the 
process of electronic sound construction, he felt his own love, 
real-time drumming, becoming suddenly redundant. For 
them, as for him, they say, this departure was “liberating”. 

comeback in 1985 had - in spite of a series of excellent records 
— gone dull on them. The strategy, which in order to subvert 
nostalgia had codified the four-man line-up rigorously (The 
Beat Combo, they called it), turned increasingly against the 
spirit of Wire as was. It had become almost marketable, 
almost predictable. Then Gotobed left: and all the byproducts 
of the varied solo careers of Newman, Lewis and Gilbert - not 
just work on soundtracks, computers, chip-age art and com¬ 
position, but the thought-reversals that went with them - 
came back into possible play. 

“I think if that hadn’t happened,” says Graham, “there 
wouldn’t have been a Wire with four letters, or even with 
three letters.” 

They started again, again. 

“We definitely felt,” says Colin, “that we wanted to 
construct a new set of ground rules from what it was. There 
had been a tendency for it to become what it was from the 
mid- to late-’80s somewhat by default rather than by decision. 
We took some fairly tough decisions about what we thought 
we ought to do - and one of the things we definitely decided 
was that we ought to have some fun over it. There’s three 
people in this who have very strong conceptual ideas over what 
we ought to do and what we ought not to do. We’re very good 
at fighting with each other, we’ve had years of experience. 

"But in some ways it’s completely irrelevant. We’re having 
this thing because we choose to have it, we’re not having it 
because anyone’s telling us we ought to, and we’re also not 
having it because we think we might make a few bob out of it. 
Wire had become so redundant, certainly in my view, that I 
was not really interested in being associated with it. It had 
become kind of cynical really.” 

And now, at least, they were on their own, give or take Paul 
Kendall their engineer: Wir were in control, from beginning 
to end, from pre- to post-production. “Partly the idea of a 
producer for us was as a referee - and we decided, well, let’s 
stop all that. We don’t need an external person to decide 
between whose idea is the best, let’s work it out between us.” 

“With the number three,” says Graham, “you can’t abstain 

The First Letter is their first release as Wir: “Everyone 
came with rhythms,” says Colin. “We decided that was best, 
being as we didn’t have a drummer. In the end I don’t know 
how many were used; they all got adapted. Everything went 
through the machine, the machine of the working process, 
some saying it needs this here, that there. You get to a point - 


which is I think what I’m most interested in now — where 
everything gets quite blurred as to where it’s supposed to be 

Whoever they sound like now, lost in this machine - 
themselves, early Pink Floyd as robots, no one at all — their 
motion through their own private terrain has left routine 
communication behind long ago, aside from the odd joke in a 
sung line. Obliquely mechanical, kinetically sleek, a fluidly 

find anyone who’s taken this so far, so consistently. Digital's 
methods — and its speed — provide them with new levels of 
objectivity that the raging arguments of old (documented for 
example in Kevin Eden’s biog-dialogue Everyone Loves A 
History ) prove are hard won. Now, weighed down with 14 
years of sense of self, reflected or remembered, their problem is 
to retain subjectivity. 

“The reason everyone was involved then,” says Graham, 
“was that you felt you had something to say, but you didn’t 
necessarily have the skills. Now, as Colin’s saying, you 
continue all the time to find ways to look at things, how you 
perceive the world, and how you perceive yourself and what 
your own life’s doing. And I suppose all the time you’re trying 

can sustain a mood, refine or change or break a philosophy, get 
away from bad habits, get to new passions.” 


WIRE DISCOG: 

Pink Flag (Harvest/EMI) 

Chairs Missing (Harvest/EMI) 

154 (Harvest/EMI) 

Document & Eyewitness (Rough Trade) 
The Ideal Copy (Mute) 

A Bell Is A Cup Until It’s Struck (Mute) 
It’s Beginning To And Back Again (Mute) 
Manscape (Mute) 

The Drill (Mute) 

The First Letter (Mute) 


“You can have this quite black and white view,” says 
Colin. “70s Wire [thumbs up], 80s Wire [thumbs down], 90s 
Wire [thumbs up again]. But there is a continuation in the 
work, even though it’s a new thing. We’re trying not to throw 
out the baby with the bathwater, basically. We’ve always been 
a bit over-zealous in that respect: we have very often thrown 
out the baby and then discovered we’ve had to rescue it from a 
drain somewhere.” 

“What we do like,” says Graham obscurely, “is the bath.” % 
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WOBBLE’S PROGRESS 


Once just a bystanding thug-in-the-crou>d,John Wardle astonished all when he picked up 
bass for his friendJohnny Rotten's new group Public Image Limited, and in fame’s high glare 
proved himself the creative motor of this vanguard unit. Ten years on, Simon Reynolds finds 
Wobble’s own group Invaders Of The Heart continuing the exploration. 






jah Wobble 


“It was a very angry, neurotic scene, and it was perfect 
for me!”, says Jah Wobble, recalling punk. “I was engulfed in 
rage. There were a lot of fellow malcontents. I’ve got very 
happy memories of it, because I don’t know what I would have 
done without that chance to express myself. I dread to think 
what would have happened. 

“I can’t talk about punk sociologically, only subjectively - I 
just wanted to live. Recently, I popped into a local boozer, and 
it felt like pre-punk again - a living death, everybody getting 
tanked up, and then it’s back to work in the morning. There’s 
got to be more to life than that. I was very against authority, 
against formularised structures, and I still am. I’m still very 
adolescent, without being boringly so. Seeing people in their 
thirties who haven’t matured can be a sad sight. You can’t just 
be against things, you have to offer something as well.” 

Wobble first emerged as one of the legendary “four Johns" 
who used to hang out in McLaren and Westwood’s boutique: 
there was John Lydon, John Ritchie (Sid Vicious), the 
mysterious John Grey, and John Wardle (soon slurred to 
Wobble). Wobble had something of a thuggish reputation. “I 
think we were all emotional cripples, back then,” he says. But 
he seems to have rapidly snapped out of that persona, and by 
the time of Metal Box, the music papers presented him as “the 
nice one” in PiL: the self-educated, Orwell-admiring East 
Ender, whose dub-quake basslines were the human heartbeat 
in PiL’s dread disco. Like a rollercoaster carriage, they were 
simultaneously what kept you safe and what dragged you 
through the PiL terror ride. 

PiL were what Lydon had always wanted the Sex Pistols to 
sound like: an anti-rockist non-band influenced by dub, Can, 
Beefheart, Peter Hammill. PiL were a repudiation of punk 
rock’s traditionalism and rhythmic naivete. “I actually 
thought the Pistols were a fucking good band,” says Wobble. 
“But the Pistols were the only real rock band that I loved. 
Afterwards, John wanted to play in a band where the bass was 
loud. We used to fuck about with graphic equalizers and 
customised bass bins, and experiment with putting rock 
records through the system to see how far you could take the 

beat, which you didn’t get much in rock music. Rhythm was 
always more important to me than melody or harmony. So I 
picked up the bass and immediately felt very bonded to it. It 
tic, although 1 didn’t understand that at the 


A self-taught minimalist-by-necessity, Wobble’s 
aspirations collided midway with those of groups like Can, 
virtuosos who aspired “downwards” to minimalism, who 
consciously trimmed their playing of excess flash. "The 
interesting thing about Can is that they got into rock in their 


thirties, after being trained in jazz or avant-garde back¬ 
grounds. And they discovered the importance of rhythm. They 
discovered that if you reduce your playing, the amount of 
instrumentation, then the music grooves better. Less can be 
more.” After his acrimonious, post- Metal Box split from PiL, 
Wobble got to play with his hero Holger Czukay, Can’s 
bassist, resulting in the 1983 Snake Charmer collaboration. 
Then there was Wobble’s new band The Human Condition, a 
jazzy, dubby, freeform proposition that took the PiL approach 
a little further. “It was about keeping things logical - not cold 
and intellectual, but geared to what truly functions, and gives, 
and makes you feel spiritually satisfied”. 

The mid-80 were wilderness years for Wobble. “I was in 
some ways a very sick young man, in others a very positive and 
brave young man. I used to go out of my way to upset people, 

I was very self-destructive. I lost patience, I didn’t communi¬ 
cate, I was just a drunken bastard. But then I started to 
envision this beauty, this new way a band from the West could 
play. In my head, I could hear these eternal rhythms, but in a 
context that was very up-to-date and contemporary.” Wobble 
was listening to North African, Arabic and Romany music, 
sensing the connections between these sounds and the other 
things (dub. Can) that moved him. But “the shadow side” 
persisted, and for a couple of dark years Wobble was working 
on the London Underground, only occasionally doing a show 
in Europe, “for a laugh”. 

In 1987 he met guitarist Justin Adams, another musician 
who was drifting for lack of the right musical context. “I’d 
followed a similar trajectory out of punk,” recalls Justin. “PiL 
opened my horizons to black music, John Coltrane, Ornette 

life in Arab countries, I understood what Wobble was trying 
to do. In fact, just before we met, I’d actually been thinking, 
‘I’d really like to play with Wobble.’ I’d read these sleevenotes 
he’d written about healing music.” The pair immediately 
bonded musically, and Invaders Of The Heart was born. 

The group were still way out on a limb, and there seemed 
little prospect of making much happen for their music. They 
played shows, and recorded an album in Holland. It was the 
acid house revolution - with its trance-dance vibe, DIY 
approach to technology, and “anything goes” attitude to 
sampling - that created the kind of climate in which Wobble 
could re-emerge. “Acid house did open people’s ears towards 
long, instrumental tracks, weird sounds; it brought back the 
idea that the music was supposed to alter your consciousness,” 
says Justin. 


Last year the Invaders “Bomba” single (released on 
hep dance label Boys Own and remixed by hep producer Andy 
Weatherall) was a dancefloor hit. At the same time, Charlie 
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Jah Wobble 


Gillett became interested in signing the group to his Oval 
label, which goes through Warners. Suddenly, Wobble was no 
longer languishing on the margins. The climax came with 
Wobble’s guest appearance this summer on Primal Scream’s 
“Higher Than The Sun”. An astonishing single, “Higher” was 
a resolution of all the myriad changes of the last 15 years, a 
re-convergence of the post-punk diaspora. In it you could hear 
shades of Primal Scream’s rock classicist phase (Brian Wilson, 
Love’s Forever Changes ); the "cosmonauts of inner space” vibe of 
acid house, Sun Ra, and Tim Buckley’s Starsailor, and a lyric as 
solipsistic as “Anarchy In The UK” (all about being your own 
god) except that this time the drug vector was Ecstasy not 
amphetamine. And underneath it all, most thunderously on 
Andy Weatherall’s “Dub Symphony” mix, was the seismic 
undertow of Wobble - a beautiful irony, since the earliest 
incarnation of Primal Scream was a PiL copy band. 

And now there’s the Invaders Of The Heart’s enchanting 
Rising Above Bedlam album. With its seamless melange of 
pan-global influences, and singing (by Natacha Atlas and, on a 
couple of tracks, Sinead O’Connor) in French, Spanish, and 
Arabic, Rising belongs in Jon Hassell’s “Fourth World”: a 
post-modern neo-geography where modern technology and 
ancient ethnic music mingle to form the polyglot pop of the 
21st Century. “Jon Hassell’s one of my favourite players," says 
Wobble. “I much prefer the Fourth World approach to World 
Music’s attitude of treating ethnic musics as museum pieces. 
We all have an ancient soul, there are these eternal rhythms, 
but what I do is pick up on those rhythms and bring them up 
to date. That’s the way forward for the world. We’ve lost so 
much in the West. There’s a great feeling of godlessness. 
We’ve lost that communal spirituality. We can learn about 
that from the Third World. But at the same time, the Third 
World can learn from us.” 

Wobble talks a lot about the spirit. Like a lot of his 
generation, he's made a shift from nihilism towards affirma¬ 
tion, an odyssey from post-punk demystification towards 
something close to mysticism. Rising Above Bedlam compre¬ 
hends both aspects of Wobble's history in its title — angst and 
elation, the here-and-now and the transcendent, social realism 
and spirituality. 

“That’s what we go for, a lovely balance between neurosis 
(which I still love), and the spiritual solution to those feelings 
of alienation,” says Wobble. One of his heroes is the late Miles 
Davis, particularly early 70s albums like Dark Magus and On 
The Comer. Miles was a supreme case of an artist who fused 
nihilism and spirituality; patently a driven, fucked-up person, 
his music reflected those voodoo energies, yet always grasped 
out for transcendence. Justin concurs: “What I like about that 
sort of music is there’s this feeling of dread, you feel ‘oh no, 
please don’t take me there’, but when you release yourself to it, 
it's beautiful." 

Getting more mystical by the minute, Wobble talks about 
how “everybody has their own musical DNA code”, about 
“redemptive, healing chants", and how you should “allow 
yourself to give to the world and allow yourself to receive.” It 


sounds incongruous in his down-to-earth Stepney accent, but 
those piercing blue eyes burn with sincerity. 

“It’s all about energy flows. Opening up to your female 
side, allowing spirit to come into matter. The spirit of love, 
the spirit of God. You can allow yourself to be transformed, 
and that's where redemption comes in. Allowing yourself to 
let the ego go, and be born again.” 


WOBBLE DISCOG: 

Public Image Ltd (Virgin) 

Metal Box/Second Edition (Virgin) 

Paris Au Printemps (Virgin) 

Steel Leg Vs The Electric Dread (Virgin) 
The Legend Lives On . . . Jah Wobble 
In “Betrayal” (Virgin) 

Jah Wobble’s Bedroom Album (Logo) 
The Human Condition 
Neon Moon (Island) with Ollie Morland 
Rising Above Bedlam (Oval) 
guest on Holger Czukay’s On The 
Way To The Peak Of Normal 
various EPs 


Punk was all about ego: its drug of choice was speed, a 
ego-reinforcer. It seems like you’ve gone from that punk 
mindset (obsessed with being an individual, paranoid because 
of all the threats to your autonomy) towards a music that’s 
about oceanic feelings, the urge to merge, to blur the borders 
of the ego. 


“Punk was like saying ‘fuck off!’. It was about rejection, cos 
a lot of those people felt very rejected. Punk was like all those 
people getting their own back. But that’s what happens, 
karmically - you get your own feelings of negativity back, 
you're trapped in it. Whereas I’m a greedy bastard, I want 
everything in life. You can’t just pretend that neurosis and 
feelings of rejection don’t exist; you have to embrace that. But 
you’ve also got to embrace the need to connect, to love and be 
loved. You get people who were involved in the punk thing, 
and then they think ‘this is all so negative’, and they decide to 
become a Christian or a Krishna. And that to me is like 
deciding to take smack or something. It’s another form of 
unreality. And me, I want everything. You’ve got to own 
everything about yourself. And then you can integrate when 
and where you want to integrate. 

“The reason I’ve put so much work into myself is as much to 

was doomed to failure for the very same reasons that it had to 
come into being. Did it fail? I don’t think I ever thought it 
could change the world.” 

As Greil Marcus put it, punk didn’t change the world, but 
it did change the way some people walked through the world. 
The journey continues. # 




‘sod good taste . . . 


A direct line of rage and refusal can be traced in 
music from the revolutionary drive of 60s Free, 
through underground rock, to many present day 
improvising musicians worldwide. Ben Watson 
explores Punk Jazz and talks to current (unknowing) 
exponents Wilkinson, Fell andHession. 





Punk Jazz 


Punkjazz: the very word sounds like blasphemy. 
To pop commonsense, what could be more different than punk 
and jazz? The one violent and nihilistic, defiantly threadbare, 
the other practically a marketing term for upwardly mobile 
lagers and expensive suits. Add to that the supposedly “white” 
nature of guitar rock and the black roots of jazz and they seem 
further apart still. But pause here: poor and white versus posh 
and black are images, not social truths (hence the need for 
iconoclasm). Punkjazz not only has a history that takes in the 
Situationists and BYG, Ornette and James Chance: it also has 
protagonists in the UK. 

When the free improvising trio Hession/Wilkinson/Fell 
played this year at Huddersfield’s Off/Shoots they left the 
audience in a state of shock. AC Temple’s guitarist (and 
sometime Gun Club roadie) was shielding his ears with his 
fingers. What from? Whiteheat improvisation, full throttle 
free jazz out of Archie Shepp 1969, but somehow more so: 

Organiser Graeme Murrell was astonished: “I thought this 
would be jazz, but . . . you know, I used to be into Napalm 
Death and Bolthrower and that’s what it was like”. 

Talk of hardcore/jazz crossover and you must mention John 
Zorn - hardcore’s most musically educated advocate, he has 
frequently hurled his bebop-trained alto into thrash environ¬ 
ments (recently recording, for example, with Mick Harris, 
Napalm Death’s drummer). Murrell, though, had not heard of 
Zorn beyond reading a review of The Big Gundown. Alan 
Wilkinson was intrigued by Zorn's Ornette-thrash opus Spy vs 
Spy , but his baritone has been incubated over ten years of 
European collaborations and Leeds Termite gigs. Zorn has 
identified a genuine correspondence: it is no gimmick (this 
also explains why Zorn’s music works). 


When you speak to the trio, you realize how uncont¬ 
rived is any resemblance to punk. These people are dyed-in- 
the-wool, militant, penniless, serious-as-your-life free players. 
Born in Ilford in 1954, Alan Wilkinson was turned onto 
music by seeing The Soft Machine and Jimi Hendrix at the 
Albert Hall in 1969. Originally a guitarist, he taught himself 
saxophone. Peter Brotzmann with the Globe Unity Orchestra 
in Leeds was another turning point (the rest of the trio were 
there too, then unknown to each other). Bassist Simon Fell 
comes from Batley in Yorkshire, played in the Huddersfield 
Philharmonic and led a Mingus-Workshop-type band, Persua¬ 
sion. Drummer Paul Hession’s style is based on jazz drummers 
like Philly Joe Jones and Andrew Cyrille, but for him the 
choice is musical freedom or death. So, given the fact that they 
really can play, was it perhaps instrumental expertise that 
brought them together? 

All three feel that academic jazz is a brake on creativity. Fell 


says: “Now you are getting a tradition of jazz education which 
is oppressive ... the young people I teach who are consciously 
trying to work towards jazz seem to have least idea of what it 
ought to involve. The ones who do the most interesting music 
are the ones coming from experimental rock or thrash metal”. 

Hession agrees. Currently on a guitar-building course 
surrounded by adolescents in Megadeth and Metallica T- 
shirts, he finds them much more open to ideas about music 
than people aspiring to be “jazz” musicians. Alan Wilkinson 
talks with enthusiasm about Jackie McLean and David Murray 
(players who always play at the top of their form) but explains 
that his idea of performance derives from too many disappoint¬ 
ments: travelling all the way to London to see jazz heroes who 
do not try to deliver. Wilkinson has resolved to put everything 
on the line each time. 


This goes some way to explain the teeming intensity 
of the trio’s music: no room to move, excuse, pretend 
otherwise. Fell reckons the three have gravitated together 
because of their desire to play densely and without reserve: 

“We are not afraid to go too far. That’s what makes other 
people’s music fragmented - people want to vary the picture. 
We’ll have a climax and carry it further, instead of saying. 
Phew look at that! We say, Sod good taste - go for more!” 

This approach has earned the trio a reputation for coarseness 
and vulgarity in high-minded improvising circles. Actually, 
Wilkinson is fascinated by sparse, cerebral playing (and speaks 
glowingly of John Butcher and John Russell) but he recognizes 
that this is not, finally, his ultimate music: 

“It doesn’t make me explode. The sight of Shepp’s head 
expanding, sweat pouring off his face when he’s going foom! 
foom! on the bottom of his horn — that makes me explode with 
excitement”. He says this may stem from his adolescent desire 
for filthy heavy guitar music. Hession speaks of how he is 
attracted to “dirt - imperfection, rough edges, lack of polish”. 

Paradoxically, these players have needed to hone their 
technique to achieve such imperfections. Unlike hero Paul 
Lovens, Hession is an incredibly tidy drummer to watch. 
There are only a handful of bands — Marilyn Crispell’s Quintet, 
Last Exit, Phalanx, Reggie Workman’s Ensemble — that can 


Now, we are talking the essence of what makes jazz great 
here, and this is notoriously hard to market. How to sell 
something that is so unstable, that changes, cannot be relied 
on to provide a certain mood? The full onslaught of Hession/ 
Wilkinson/Fell can win converts when witnessed live, but a 
music industry geared to selling CDs is not interested in that. 
The resemblance to the sonic assault of radical rock is no 
accident: it is protesting the same alienation. The trio defy the 
domestic isolation of consuming canned music in private. 
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Punk Jazz 
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Punk itself was not always just a set of albums every 
rock fan should own. In the beginning punk was an attack on 
the commodity: buying something in a shop was the lowest act 
a punk could stoop to. “The real fans aren’t buying the single,” 
said Malcolm McLaren after the release of “Anarchy In The 
UK”. This is Situationist International lore straight out of 
Paris '68. Radical black jazz of the late 60s - best documented 
in the aftermath of May ’68 by the Paris label BYG — also 
registered such utopian hopes. Punk jazz only awaited connec- 


The recent death of Rob Tyner (18th September) removed 
someone who made such connections. Born Robert Derminer, 
his very name honours Coltrane’s pianist McCoy Tyner. He led 
the MC5, exponents of a tradition of hardass Detroit rock¬ 
’n’roll that starts with Mitch Ryder and includes Iggy Pop 
(and excludes San Francisco’s hippie mind-rot). The MC5’s 
debut Kick Out The Jams (1968) had liner notes which quoted 
Leroi Jones and declared that the MC5’s music was “the 
solution to the problem of separation”. The credit for the final 
track “Starship” went to MC5/Sun Ra. This idea of art 
becoming a politics which opposes capitalist alienation head- 
on ran parallel to SI diatribes (though, being American, the 
rhetoric is sanctified rather than Marxist). The MC5’s total 
music — transcendence via noise and energy - was an essential 
musical source of British punk. In 1978 Rob Tyner toured 
with The Clash and wrote it up for the NME. 

“Anarchy In The UK” was backed with “No Fun", a song 
from the first Stooges album. Iggy Pop described early 
rehearsals: “thunderous, racy music, which would drone on 
and on, varying the themes. It was entirely instrumental at the 
time, like Jazz gone wild. It was very North African, a very 
tribal sound: very electronic”. The Stooges’ most powerful 
record, Funhouse (1970), had saxophonist Steven Mackay 
adding Shepp-like extremities to the power chords. It pro¬ 
vided the blueprint for X-Ray Spex and Lora Logic’s sax. The 
trans-spectrum overblow of free jazz threaded its way via the 
Stooges into the Pistols sound. Without that it would have 
indeed been the “fast heavy metal” its detractors deplored. 

Most jazz players rejected punk as hype, especially when 
punks boasted of not being able to play. You needed to 
understand anti-art to suss this scene. Lol Coxhill toured with 
The Damned, but he was the exception. Ronnie Scott did not 
book The Vibrators; Gaye Advert was not invited to play at 
Company Week; ECM Records did not sign The Nipple 
Erectors. 

Ornette Coleman, though, thought differently. He had not 
followed Miles Davis into the electric world of Bitches Brew , 
seemingly intent on preserving his free jazz as chamber music. 
In 1969, though, he had released Ornette At 12, with his 
ten-year-old son playing drums. He had also started playing 
violin and trumpet with no apparent training. This protested 
against fetishisation of skill in a manner similar to punk. In 



pressured 2/4 rhythms and mockingly repetitive riffs. It was 
greeted by the press as Ornette’s “punk jazz". 

It is interesting to consider why Ornette’s harmolodics do 
indeed sound punk when there are none of punk’s hallmarks - 
feedback guitars, snarled vocals, brevity. Rhythmic impati¬ 
ence and delight in discord (the jazz equivalent of punk noise) 
and its no-room-for-margins, no-more-spectators onslaught 
were what made it punk. 

The effects were first registered in New York. New Wave 
(Ramones, Blondie, Talking Heads) was superseded by No 
Wave. James Siegfried, a hip white kid who had gone to 
school with Mark Johnson (later Cassandra Wilson’s drum¬ 
mer), formed James Chance & The Contortions. He recruited 
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Punk Jazz 


guitarist Bern Nix from Ornette’s band and developed his own 
version of the new style. Siegfried’s defiantly original sax¬ 
ophone was an unholy combination of Captain Beefheart and 
Maceo Parker. This was punkjazz so pure and beautiful it still 
makes the conventional categories curl at the edges. 

A later version of the band, James White and the Blacks, 
spawned Defunkt. Ornette’s drummer Shannon Jackson ran a 
band - Decoding Society - which birthed Living Colour, a 
band still shaking up the whole rock edifice. Hardcore (a word 
for screwing up punk impact a further twist) was the invention 
of a black mid-80s outfit who combine formidable post-fusion 
chops with uplifting political intensity and a singer who 
moves like Iggy Pop: Bad Brains. The racism of the music 


industry obscures the fact that black music is still the prime 

Punkjazz keeps resurfacing: a single thread of anti- 

ence. No accident that two of the most inventive forces in 
“English Jazz”, Billy Jenkins and Pinski Zoo, both have a 
strong affinity to punk. Purer than either, Hession/Wilkinson/ 
Fell cut like a hot knife through a scene rendered torpid by the 
general turn to fusion (now just another word for the middle of 
the road). The fact that they are not signed to a major label 
merely shows how flaccid and timid the jazz revival has 
become. Ripe for a new Pistols, in fact. >fc 
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the charts Every month, 

a selection of fierce line-ups and unlikely combinations. 
We welcome your own playlists. 


Ten Possible Dates With The End of 
Music As We Know It 

1. Imaginary Landscape #4 John Cage 

2. Bells Albert Ayler 

Metal Machine Music Lou Reed 
16/33/45/78 Boyd Rice 




Ron Naveen’s Ornette-List 
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It's all too easy for a professional musician 
to end up feeling like a Strad on a scrap heap. 

Illness or sheer misfortune can ruin a life 
dedicated to giving pleasure to others through 
music. 


to the Fund, or even better a legacy, is a far more 
profound expression of musical appreciation 
than mere applause. 

Please send a donation, large or small, to: 
MUSICIANS BENEVOLENT FUND 

16 Ogle Street. London W1P7LG. 


Don't treat 
its owner 
same way. 
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C L A S S I F 


D ADS 


WANTED: MIKE STERN AND MILES 
DAVIS recordings. Keith, 5 Park Close, 
Mapplewell, Barnsley ST5 6BY. 

WIRE 1-91. 140 issues of Coda, from October 
1969. Offers ? J Allen, 48 Ambrose Road, 
Tadley, Hants RG26 6JS. 



“THE TROUBLE with education is that people 
become educated" - Billy Jenkins. 

URGENTLY WANTED: issue 6 of The Wire 
(Sun Ra cover). £5.00 paid for a pristine copy. 
Please help me complete my set! Martin, Box 256, 


VOTP SAYS: 

for your kitchen, or your car- 
Billy Jenkins' cassettes brighten your heure! 
Distributed by CadilladRecommended 
081 853 4766. 



DEADLINES: ALL COPY MUST BE IN BY 

the first of the month prior to publication. Copy 

G&H, 115 Cleveland Street. Undo,!w IP 5PN 
or by fax to 071 323 6905. No way do we take 


PAYMENT. ALL CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MUST BE PREPAID. Well 


EXCELLENT PRICES PAID 

Tears (Palm); Willem Breaker, De Boodschap 
(1CP), Music Of Willem Breaker (1CP); 
BenninklParker etc, Groupcomposing (1CP); 
Brotzmann, Nipples (Calig); Fred Van Hove, 
Requiem For Che (MPS); International Holly 
Hill Jazz Meeting 1969 (Meno Liechtenstein! 
CB); Max Roach, The Lodestar (Horo); Gil 

Such A Weird Planet (Palm); Enrico Rava, 
Pupa 0 Crisalide (Italian RCA); and many 
more! Please contact Alfredo at Box 2345, 
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Back Issues 


Complete your collection with a back issue of The Wire 



All issues are £2.00 each except double issues - £2.70 

including UK post. Overseas: please remit £2.40 per copy 
(£3.20 for double issues) 
Airmail delivery: £3.40 (£3.90 for double issues). Send to: 
Wire Back Issues, Units G&H, 115 Cleveland Street, London W1P 5PN. 
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BLOW 

in rfier)ARk 

BigJayMcNeely is still astounding the crowds , a-shoutin'and a-honkin’. I %l\ 

Stuart Nicholson checks out 
the original (luminous green and orange) 
tenor sax rocker. 


tion of pumping blues riffs. The MC’s voice rises in excite¬ 
ment. “The granddaddy of them all,” he roars, “the sax-man 
who inspired them all - King Curtis and Junior Walker, the 
ORIGINAL honker, the ORIGINAL screamer, on tenor sax 
welcome - BIG JAY MCNEELY!" 

Offstage a brawny-toned saxophone riffs over the backing 
and the crowd yell their delight. The saxophone rises in 
intensity, the solo building and building. Still he remains 
offstage. The tension is electric. The band keep the audience 
guessing by looking to the left, then to the right. Still no Big 

in the middle, parting them as if they were the Red Sea, is Big 
Jay, screaming and honking his way to the stage. It’s one of 
the oldest ploys in the music business, but he’s made it work. 

Born in 1928 in Los Angeles, Big Jay McNeely was learning 
the saxophone just as bebop began sweeping all before it. By 
the time he was 20 he had a band with Hampton Hawes on 
piano and Sonny Criss on alto playing The Last Word, a club 
off LA’s famed Central Avenue. Top West Coast beboppers 
and visiting jazzmen frequently sat-in. “Miles Davis when he 
first came out of St. Louis," recalled Big Jay, “Howard 
McGhee, Teddy Edwards, Roy Porter and Charlie Parker and 
Dizzy Gillespie when they came out to the West Coast." 

How come a young musician who learnt alongside the 
masters didn’t remain in jazz? 

“Well, I wanted to make some money!” he explained “I 
came from a very poor family. That’s part of it. The other part 
is that everyone has to find where they fit in the music stream. 
I like jazz. I started out playing jazz and I played alongside the 
greats. But I like to entertain people. One time I wanted to be 
a comedian, appeared at the Lincoln Theatre, but I belong in 


In 1949 he had his first big seller in “Deacon’s Hop" on 
the Savoy label. An early R&B classic, it was based, incred¬ 
ibly, on a Glenn Miller riff. “I had a Glenn Miller record with 
one of them soft tempos, and I played around with it and came 


up with ‘Deacon’s Hop’, and boom - it was a smash." 

Other hits followed: “3D”, “All Their Wives Are Gone” and 
his last big hit from the mid-1950s, “Something On Your 

as Buddy Guy and Professor Longhair. 

His stage act is spectacular. “My act became known for 
honkin’ and screamin’, laying on the floor, getting the 
audiences screamin' and hollerin’," he said with a twinkle in 
his eye. But as R&B began to be picked up by white musicians 

I’d been white with that kind of charisma, I could have made a 
million dollars. But a pioneer never makes anything,” he 
observed without bitterness. 

McNeely was able to reconcile such social inequalities by 
turning to religion. “I wanted to go to meetings. Jehovah’s 
Witness. You become conscious of your spiritual needs.” It 
meant he had to drop out of music to attend regular worship. 
For 12 years he worked in the Post Office, and would 
occasionally play local clubs to SRO audiences. Finally he was 
asked to record by Ace Records in London. A Grammy 
nomination persuaded him he’d made the right judgement call 
and he returned to music after his appearance at the Grammy 
awards ceremony along with Albert King, BB King, Robert 
Cray and Koko Taylor. 

So Big Jay McNeely is back. No mean blues shouter, it’s his 
dynamic stage presence that gives his blues bite. Sitting on the 
edge of the stage he’ll leap to his feet and underline every word 
with arching body spasms. But the climax of his act is when he 
begins a riff much like “Deacon's Hop”, disappears off-stage 
and returns seconds later with a luminous orange and green 
Conn tenor sax. His hands are in luminous white gloves. The 
lights go down and for his long, powerful solo, all that can be 
seen is the ghostly sax and the gloves jiving around the stage. 
The effect is as startling as it was back in the early 1950s when 
Big Jay learnt how to work a crowd. 

“They loved it then and they love it now,” he said, “People 
want to enjoy themselves and I help them do it.” * 
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Songs of 

love, 
wa Tand 
beans 


Max Harrison heard the premier premieres at 
This is his report. He is never tiresome. 
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Proms 91 


very next day, August 9, was heard the first British perform¬ 
ance of Magnus Lindberg’s “Kinetics” for large orchestra with 
synthesiser and much percussion, all this supplied by the 
Finnish Radio Symphony Orchestra under Jukka-Pekka 

Lindberg’s own, hyperactive on many levels, thinning down 
almost to silence one moment, building up huge walls of notes 
the next. There was an extraordinary range of colours, 
evocative of a vast, constantly agitated kaleidoscope. This is a 
score that would repay much study, and future works by this 
Finnish composer will be awaited with interest. 

A further BBC commission, and one sounding completely 
un-British, “O Rio”, had its world premiere from the BBC SO 
under Matthias Bamert on August 12. This is by Martin 
Butler, already known for his “Tin Pan Ballet” heard at the 
1988 Proms. Based on a South American Indian creation 
myth, this is another work making a brilliant use of the 
orchestra, highly rhythmic and crammed with bright, dancing 
colours. In fact the latter are as dazzling as the plumage of all 
those birds that used to flit about rivers like the Amazon when 


South American promptings were also responsi¬ 
ble for Martin Dalby’s “The Mary Bean”, this referring to a 
kind of bean that propagates itself by dropping into the sea 
and sometimes being carried via the Gulf Stream to the west 
coast of Scotland. Another BBC commission and given its 
world premiere on August 17 by Sir Alexander Gibson with 
what since last January has been known as the Royal Scottish 
National Orchestra, this proved to be a dull concert overture, 
carried through with smooth accomplishment but without 
striking ideas. 

Quite different was Janet Owen Thomas’s “Rosaces”, 
composed in 1984 yet only receiving its UK premiere on 
August 19 1991. This is a sometimes explosive piece that left 
no doubt of the Albert Hall organ’s power and enormous 
capabilities. The player was Kevin Bowyer, the phenomenal 
virtuoso whom we know already for his conquest of Sorabji’s 
seemingly unperformable Organ Symphony No. 1 (Continuum 
CCD 1001/2). He added the London premiere of Brian 
Ferneyhough’s “Sieben Sterne”, an even more belated event 
for this was first heard at the Royan Festival in 1974! Its seven 
movements form a less extreme instance of Ferneyhough’s 
usual complexity but were as imaginative as ever in the 
development of their considerable body of material. 

UNTOLD RESOURCES 

One of the most interesting world premieres, from the 
BBC SO under Peter Eotvos, was of Peter Paul Nash’s 
Symphony on August 30, the penultimate Corporation com¬ 


mission. The elements of this composer’s vocabulary are 
traditional yet these are employed - pur together - in new 
ways. There is no separating his musical discourse from his 
orchestral writing, which is personal, freshly inventive; in the 
end an unfamiliar but satisfying overall shape was apparent. 
Like Lindberg’s “Kinetics”, this piece was another demonstra- 


now operative over several decades, for not getting on the 
correct wavelength for Sir Michael Tippett. The singer was 
Faye Robinson, the BBC SO was conducted by Andrew Davis, 
and the rich verbal imagery of Yeats’s poem of the same name 
drew an extremely varied orchestral response from the compos- 


SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 

Hugh Wood claimed in his Pre-Prom talk that his 
Piano Concerto contains something to offend everyone, but 
this proved, on September 10, to be the most rewarding of the 
BBC commissions. The structure is basically conventional, 
with a sonata form opening movement, jazz variations with 
quite fascinating textures in the middle, and a final rondo with 
tricky rhythms reminiscent, again, of South America. A lot of 
the keyboard figuration, which gives the soloist much to do, is 
rather like early Messiaen, and the conductor, Andrew Davis 
(with the BBC SO), referred to the slow movement during the 
final rehearsal as ‘the Messiaen cocktail hour’. Joanna MacGre¬ 
gor, The Wires friend, was splendid in the solo part and so was 
the equally busy orchestra. 

For what little such pronouncements may be worth, I would 
place Wood’s Concerto just behind Lindberg’s “Kinetics” and 
somewhat ahead of Nash’s Symphony in a final reckoning. 
This, however, is in part less of a snap judgement than would 
normally be the case because the BBC introduced the admir¬ 
able policy of broadcasting recordings of at least some of the 
new works. Thus Lutoslawski’s “Chantefleurs Et Chantefables" 
was heard and seen on BBC TV the night after its premiere, 
Butler's “O Rio” and Nash’s Symphony were likewise repeated 
on Radio 3, and Wood’s Piano Concerto was a couple of weeks 
later the subject of an entire programme, In Preparation, with 
excerpts from the rehearsals and ending with a further 

the composers, Butler’s “O Rio” being preceded the night 
before by a performance of his “Piano Piano”, Nash’s Sym¬ 
phony by his “A Silent Shower”, Wood’s Piano Concerto by 

Joanna MacGregor giving a lunchtime performance of his 
Piano Pieces Op. 5. It is to be hoped that this procedure will be 
extended in the year 
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In this month’s SOUNDCHECK: 



All the reviews fit to print and several we were dubious about - including 

SNOWBOY, LAST EXIT, PHARAOH SANDERS, MELTORME 
and BILLY JENKINS. 


toung PAUL BLEY 


Photo by Bob van Greyenbroek. 
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All the legendary sounds 
at new legendary prices 
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THE WRITE PLACE 


a Tribute to Miles Davis 

We asked a range of musicians and industry figures 
who’d been influenced by Miles to give their reactions to his death. 


“The legacy of his music is the musicians. He may be dead, 


“Miles Davis was to jazz what Mel Blanc was to cartoons." 

BILLY JENKINS 


“My favourite music is Miles’ early 70s phase. Dark Magus is 
my favourite album of all time. I love that man because he was 
such a wonderful stylist, he’s been involved in so many 
different styles, yet it’s always him. I’m so pissed off that 
bastard died!” jah wobble 


“I can’t think of anybody else who continually reinvented 
themselves. And as far as he was concerned it was all black 
music. He didn’t take any bullshit.” roy carr 


“Try to imagine 1959. The town is Vorkuta, above the Arctic 
Circle - nine months of snow! The inhabitants are Labour 
Camp prisoners digging coal. Imagine a graduate of the 
Institute of Physical Culture and Sports goes to this wretched 

Davis record. Imagine how many hours were spent, listening 
to this record! It made my year.” leo feigin 


“Hearing Kind of Blue for the first time was like that first 
encounter with Stravinsky’s “Rite Of Spring”. In fact for me 
Miles was like Stravinsky - someone who continually re¬ 
invented music. This attitude to music is both inspirational 


en I think of Miles I always remember that he went 
;ssly wherever his ears and instincts, his intelligence and 
n, his soul and heritage took him. And wherever that was, 
latter how futuristic or spaced or cerebral or metallic, 
was always the blues, the voice.” elliott sharp 



“Even though his physical presence may have left us, his 
spiritual presence will always be with us. The immortal Miles 
Davis was always on the edge of new musical explorations. If 
not setting the trends, he was sowing the seeds by encouraging 
younger musicians to realise their potential. His persistent 
endeavours to be with the music even though ill health showed 
the love of music that he had. 

“The world has definitely been a better place through his 
music. I only hope that now we do not ignore the lessons that 
he so readily gave to us all.” courtney pine 

“My own favourite recordings are those he did between 1926 
and mid-1991.” django bates 
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OFFER: 


OFFER: 


Available October ’91 
2 CDs for the price of 1 CD! 
LIMITED to 1500 

ROVA’s SAXOPHONE DIPLOMACY 

hatART CD 6068 

LIVE RECORDINGS FORM 

THE HISTORIC TOUR OF RUSSIA, 

LATVIA 8e ROMANIA 

Total time 64:08/ 

FIRST CD RELEASE 


& 


Available November ’91 
2 CDs for the price of 1 CD! 
LIMITED to 1500 

JOE McPHEE’s LINEAR B 
hatART CD 6057 

FIRST RECORDING SINCE 1982 FOR 
hatART with R. BOOT, CH. DORAN, 

L. FRANCIOLI, F. HAUSER, 

A. JAUME 8e U. LEIMGRUBER 
Total time 67:04/ FIRST RELEASE 


KIMUS #4 
hatART’s CD-SAMPLER16004 
presenting alternate takes and 
unreleased titles of already released 
CDs by FRITZ HAUSER, FRANZ 
KOGLMANN, ANTHONY BRAXTON 
& HORACE TAPSCOTT. 

Total time 73:00 
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KIMUS # 5 
hatART’s CD-SAMPLER 16005 
presenting alternate takes and 
unreleased titles of already released 
CDs by RAN BLAKE, FRITZ HAUSER, 
STEVE LACY, FRANZ KOGLMANN, 
MAARTEN ALTENA &? HABARIGANI. 
Total time 70:25 
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